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abide by the public's verdict. Flaubert, however, was like those good people who ask financiers for advice as to investment, and then take a contrary decision. He put the Temptation of St. Anthony back in his portfolio, and it was not until a lengthy period had elapsed that he drew therefrom another and a singular book, destined to create a marked impression, and published it in the Revue de Pans, which had been founded by Maxime Du Camp. This book was Madame Bovary, with which Flaubert's name has unluckily been more closely associated in the minds of English-speaking peoples than with the glowing and majestic pages of his great historical romance.
The mention of Madame Bovary brings us naturally to the contemplation of certain peculiarities in Flaubert's literary method, and especially in his style, methods which have been the subjects of hundreds of essays, and of some bitter polemics by continental critics during the past generation. Flaubert has been called by some the u father of naturalism," and was even wont to allude to himself as a disciple of the realistic method in literature. But to my thinking he is more accurately described, in the phrase of a recent writer, as 44 that lingering lover of tbe romantic school, elevated, despite himself, to the high post of pontiff of realism." He was certainly the originator in France of the school to which belong the De Goncourts, Emile Zola, and other men, who have had far greater pecuniary successes than Flaubert. Many careless observers of the French literary movement have fancied that they could directly trace the inspiration of Emile Zola in his most unbridled and erotic effusions to Madame Bovary and the spirit which presided at the writing of such a book.
But tho truth is that Zola and the men of his type are seceders from the school which Flaubert founded. They have gone to an extreme at which Flaubert's wisdom, his dignity, and his devotion to literature, would never have permitted